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Tae design of THe Liserat CarisTian is to 
promote inquiry and,the knowledge of True Religion. 
Its pages are open to all parties. Nothing is required 
of Correspondents but to abstain from every thing in- 
decorous. 


—3D+o-—- 
JESUS CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. 


How plainly, sir, are we taught in the scrip- 
tures, that Christ is the Son of God: How 
frequently is Christ emphatically pronounced 
the Son of God. When Christ was baptised, 
“ This is 
MY BELOVED Son in whom | am well pleased.”’ 
At his transfiguration, hear the same voice 
from the cloud, “ This ts My BELovep Son.” 
The self existent God owned Christ for his 
Son. .The angel Gabriel, acknowledged 
Christ to be the Son of Gop: “ That holy 
thing which shall be born of thee, shalt be 
called the Son or Gop.” The apostles ac- 
knowledged Christto be the Son of God :— 
Jesus ‘ saith unto them, But whom say ye 
that lam? And Simon Peter answered and 


‘said, Thou art the Christ, the Sow or tae 


uivine Gop.’* ‘Did Christ apbraid Peter for 
thus speaking ? Hear his reply: ‘Blessec aft 
‘thou Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath 
‘not révealed it unto thée, but my father which 
is in heaven.’—‘ The eunuch said, See here 
‘is water-; what doth hinder me to be bap- 
tised ? And Phillip said, if thou believest with 
‘all thine heart thou mayest. 
‘ed and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is 
‘the Son ‘or Gop.’t ‘Had a Trinitarian bap- 
'tised the’'eunuch, he would have asked ‘him 
‘if be did not believe that Christ was the sell- 
‘existent God’; however, we have no account 
‘that Phillip asked ‘him any such question, but 


that he baptised him upon the faith that 


‘Christ was really the Son or God. To this 
truth, that Christ is the Son of God, good men, 
‘bad men, and even devils, bave borne téstimo- 
ny, and yet Trinitarian’ contradict the whole 
‘of them by saying he is the self-existent God. 

Do not Trinitarians say tha(Christ is the self 
existent God? And what is this short of denying 
that he is the Son of God? Surely on this 
Ground the term Son is usedin a sense foreign 





And he answer- 


-- ——- 


acquainted ; as foreign as it would be to use 
son for daughter, or father for mother. 
was truly the son of Abram; but should [ 
say Isaac was Abram, would you not say [ 
denied that [saac was the son of 4bram ;-—~ 
Surely you would ; and would have good rea- 
son forso doing. When you say Christ is the 
self-existent God, may I not with equal pro- 
priety say you deny thathe is the Son of the 
self-existent God? Surely I think | have rea- 
son to. 


How plain does scripture read that God 
gave his Son—that God senthis Son; not 
that God gave bimeelf, sent himself, nor even 
a part of himself. ‘ Jesus saith unto them, 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me, #nd finish his: work.” { ‘1 can of mine 
own self do nothing : as | bear, ] judge : and 
my judgement is just; because | seek not 
mine own will, bat the will of the Father 
which hath sent me.”** ‘ For I came down 
from heaven, rot to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sentme.’tt ‘ My doctrine is 
| not mine, bythie-that sent me.” tf Here we 
are abundantly taught that God sent Christ, 
and that Christ was obedient to him that sent 
him. Surely sir, you are too well acquainted 
with language, to be ignorant of the meaning 
of these expressions. 


Speaking of the day of judgement, Christ 
said, ‘* Of that day, and that hour, knoweth 
no rhan; no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, Bat my Father.’’§ 
Matthew has it, “‘ my Fatber only.”?>) Trini- 
tarians, in order to evade the force of argu- 
ment in this text against their system, say, 
Christ only apake of himself asa man. That 
is, in his Atiman nature he did not know when 
that day would be ; but that in ‘his divine na- 
ture he did know. Surely any candid person 
ought to blush to produce such a quibble as 
this for arguthent. This is not only quibbling 
on the passage, but it is accusing Christ of 
quibbiing. If the Son has two distivct na- 
tures, as Trinitarians hold, how could Ckrist 
say the Son did not know when that day 
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would be? If he did not know in bis human 
nature, he did in his divene nature, according 
tothe Trinitarian belief. What would this 
be short of accusing Christ of quibbling ? 
Should a person be standing before me, and 
another person ask me “ do you see that per 
son?”? [shut up one eye and look at the 
person with the other eye, and answer “no ;” 





Christ standing at’ the right hand of God, — 
Mark says—‘** So then, after the Lord had 
spoken unto them [his apostles] he was re- 
ceived up into heaven, and sat on THE RIGHT 
HAND OF Gop.”’ (Mark xvi. 19.) Peter says— 
** This Jesus hath God raised up. whereof v2 
are all witnesses. Therefore being by the 
right hand of wod exalted and having received 


meaning that I do not see the person with | of the rather the promise of the Holy Ghost, 


the eye that is shut, although I see him all the 
whil2 with the eye that 1s open. Would you 
not accuse me of quibbliug, thus to act? 
You certainly would. Yet such quibbling as 
this, by some, is laid to the charge of the 
HOLY JESUS. Itis in vain, sir, for you 
thus to endeavor to evade the force of argu. 
ment in this text. The passage speaks for 
itself, and is too plain to need an explanation. 

In the 17th chapter of John, we have a 
prayer of Christ’s in his own words, I en- 
treat you once to peruse this with candor. 
Had | forged a prayer for the Son of God in 
orcer to favour my system, could! have for- 
med one more expressive of the sentiment I 
vindicate ? “ And this is life eternal,’’ says 
Christ to his Father,’ that they may know 
thee THe onLY TRUE Gop, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent.”?> Wheu Christ was io 
agony in the garden, he prayed to his Father. 
Wher on the cross, he praved for the wicked 
Jews, and commended his spirit into the 
hands of Sis Father. The absurdity of the 
idea, that one nature of Christ prayed to the 
other nalure, has been already shown ; it can- 
not be reconciled with the scriptures. 

We learn from the scriptures that God 
raised Christ from the dead. Peter eaid 
‘‘ But ye denied the Holy One and the Just, 
and desired a murderer to be granted unto 
you ; And killed the Prince of Life, whom 
God hath raised from the dead.” (Acts 1. 
14 15) Can you suppose that this means 
nothing more than that one nature of Christ, 
raise’ the other nature from the dead-? Hear 
Christ’s words to Mary after he had risen :— 
‘* Touch me not ; for [ am not yet ascended 
to my Father: but go to my. brethren and 
say unto them, [ ascend unto my Father and 
your Father ; and to my God and your God.” 
Wheo Christ thus spake to Mary his person 
must have been complete, that is, according 
to the Trinitarian system, his two natures 
must again have beea united. But upon the 
hypothesis that his divine nature was the sel! 
existent God, to whom did he ascend ? Sure- 
ly not to himself. Stephen, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, saw the heavens open, and 





he hath shed forth this which ye now see and 
hear.” (Acts u. 22,23) Paul says of Christ, 
‘** who for the jor that was set before him en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and is 
set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God (Heb. xu. 2.) iow frequently is 
Chiist represented as sitting at the right 
hand of God ? Does this mean something or 
nothing? Surely, if it means any thing, it 
must mean something too plain to need an 
explanation. : 
When Christ rose from the dead, he caine 
and spake to his disciples, saying, * Ail pow- 
eris given unto me in heaven and in earth.”? 
(Matt. xvii. 18.) Let any unprejudiced 
persons reason upon this text and | thmk they 
must be convirced that Christ is a separate 
being from his Father, Ii all power was giv- 
en to Christ, there muat have been a time 
when he had not all power. Could this have 
ever been said of the self existent God ? Was 
there ever a time when the self existent God 
had not all power in himself ?—certainly not- 
Again—If all power was given to Christ, 
there must have been some one to have giv- 
en it to him. Who gave the self-existent 
God all power in heaven and in earth? Sure- 
ly, sir, these things are too plain to needa 
comment. Let Christ answer who it was 
that gave him all power: -‘ All things are de. 
livered me of my Father.”’ (Matt. xi. 27.) 
Paul | think defines the whole when he saye, 
God hath given Christ o be bead over al! 
things to the church.” Eph, i. 22, 
Millard’s Letters. 
=o 
T'o the Editor of the Liberal Christian, 
z March 30, 1823. 
Sin—The following is a eopy of a letter 
received lately from a friend. The truly 
christian charity and forbearance which it dis- 
covers, appear to be well adapted tothe spir- 
it of your miscellany : it is at your service if 
you think proper to insert the whole or any 
part of it. A FRIEND. 
My DEAR FRIEND. 
| have lately been reading the life of 
Scott, the celebrated commentator, on the 
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Bibie. I should wish you to read it were I 
not afraid that some few passages in it would 
displease you 80 much, asto give you a dis*| 
taste for the whole work. You will smile 
perhaps, that I should indirectly toast my 
freedom from prejudice, by saying, that f 
have read few memoirs with deeper interest. 
Mr. Scott’s early lite was somewhat irregular, 
and his father on that account treated him 
rather roughly, and gave him no greater priv- 
ileges in his family, than those of a common 
hysbandman. In this capacity he remain ed, 
untilbe was twenty nine years old, when he 
suddenly determined to become a minister. 
This resolution was not the consequence of 
any religious impressions, his object being to 
live more at ease, and to indulge a taste for 
study. He obtained orders, and was a good 
commonplace sort of Clergyman. After some 
years his religious views became more seri 
ous. Hestudied the bible with intense ap- 
plication, often spending three hours 1n tead- 
ing asingle chapter. At last he became a 
decided Calvinist, anda most devout and be 
nevolent man. The remainder of his life 
was devoted to the good ofhis fellow beings ; 
his temper, which was harsh, became soit; 
his ambition, which bad formerly stimulatea 
him to activity, was changed into an ardent 
zeal to do good. Inshort his piety was an 
uniform flame, that destroyed all the chaff, 
and bsse materials which had hitherto adher. 
ed to his character. What are we to think 
of this? Did error improve him? did the 








cloud while settling on his mind soften his 
heart? Oris Mr wrong and is it his er- 
ror which gives such delicacy to his moral 
and religious sensibility? We are as unwilling 
to admit this conclusion with regard to Mr. 
——, as Mr. Scott’s friends must de, to al- 
low a similar one respecting him. Where 
then is truth? since we find, that the most 
opposite sentiments, produce the same bene- 
ficial effects on tbe character. Can we be- 
lieve that God permits any of his creatures, 
who seriously endeavor to find ont the trath, 
to remain in dangerous errors? | have some. 
times maintained that any set of opinions 
was (ruth, to him, who conscientiously em- 
braced them. But this solution never quite 
satisfied me, for! knew there» could be bnt 
one night, Yet it seemed strange that some 
should be favored with the high privilege of 
knowing the trath, while others, equally sin- 
cere, should be left to embrace error. An 
idea struck me the other day, which pleased 
me very much; it will however, | am afraid, 





toa philosophic mind, appear. more pleasing 


than true. You recollect Srown’s Lecture on 


| 


et 


reasoning, which he expiains, if | uaderstand 
it rigbl, asa series of proposijions, All hu- 
man knowledge seems linked together in 
some degree, as the propositions in a course 
vf ratiocination ; and in proportion to our ad- 
vance inknowledge, we discover the close- 
ness of this beautiful connection. Take from 
the philosopher, a!l knowlecge of the proper- 
ties of light, and how would many of his fair 
systems be thrown into confusion. But Jet 
us suppose a racé of beings, inferior to us. as 
well'n the power of their senses, as in the 
intellectual faculties, to whom we should give 
a book containing just enough of our scien- 
tific knowledge to suit their weak capacities ; 
yet in commonicating what was necessary to 
direct their practice, we should be obliged to 
hint at abstruse points. A few disconnected 
propositions relating to astronomy, to botanv, 
to chemistry, &c. &c. might be useful, to 
awaken curiosity and zeal in the mines of our 
feeble dependants ; and yet, it might not be 
expedient, to pour upon them the full blaze 
of our knowledge ; it would overwhelm and 
unfit them for the humble duties assigned 
them. We will suppose that though inferior, 
their minds are organized like our own, and 
that different trains of thought, find each a con- 
genial soil, in the various individuals of this 
humble race. Suppose that one, in some 
moment of high elevation, had caught an im- 
perfect glimpse of some bright star, how 
would he dwell on what related to astronomy, 
and endeavor to bring al/ our books to bear 
upon his favourite theme; with what con- 
tempt mar we suppose bim looking down up- 
on one whose more limited vision had con- 
fined his view to the sweet flowers of the va). 
lev, and who might be equally prone to view 
all science through the medium of blooming 
colors and fragrant smells.—A close analogy 
can never be drawn, between spiritual and 
material things; but may we not suppose 
some resemblance in the above view, to our 
imperfect knowledge of divine subjects. All 
is revealed that is necessary fer practice, bnt 
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not enough to satisfy speculation. And why 
may we not suppose, that opinions, which to 
those good and wise men who adopt them, 
seem fairly drawnfrom the bible, if they lead 
to a holy life, however diverse they may ap- 
pear to us, are only parts of the “ stupefidous 
whole.? Perhaps if an angel were to de- 
scend to earth, he could easi'y display to us 
the connecting links, which our poor mental 
‘vision will not bow permit ws to see, be- 
tween opposite doctrines. As I am but a 
poor reasoner, perhaps | can convey my idea < 
better by a fable.—-7'0 be given in our next. 
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FHE CORRUPTIONS AND ABUSES OF THE PA: 
PAL HIERARCHY. 


Ir has already been mectioned that the 
Bishop of Rome was originally a parish min- 
ister, elected to office by the members of bis 
society. As Christian converts were multipli- 
ed, new Churches were formed in Rome and 
its vicinity, and pastors were established to 
administer the ordinances of the gospel among 
them; but the minister of the parent Church 
was considered as the first among equals: he 
summoned the meetings of the clergy, and 
presided in them. When the Roman govern- 
ment became Christian, the ecclesiastical 


* divisions of the empire were made to corres- 


pond with its civil divisions ; and Rome, be. 
ing the capital city, its bishop took preceden. 
cy ofall others. After Constantinople be- 
came the seat of civil government, the Bishop 
of Rome and of Constantinople often disputed 
the question of rank. arly in the sixth cen- 
tury the Emperor Phocas gave the Pope of 
Rome the title of universal Bishop. He and 
subsequent emperors and kings granted exten- 
sive territories to the Papal Church, which 
since has been denominated the Patrimony 
of St. Peter. From the above mentioned pe- 
riod the Pope was, atleast through Europe, 
acknowledged as the ,head of the Christian 


community ; and all the Archbishops with! 


their suffragan Bishops submitted to him 
as possessing the legislative, the judicial, and 
the executive power of the Church. 

The first change made in the election of 
the Pope was the admission of the clergy be- 
Jonging to the diocese of Rome to vote with 
the people of the city. The next gave the 
elergy the right of nomination, and the peo- 
ple expressed theirassent. The approbation 
of the emperor, in process of time, became 
necessary ; and without it, investiture in office 
was not permitted. . But at length the pontiff 
gave es3ential assistance to a particular Ger- 
man emperor, in his contention with a rival 
power; and, as a reward, received from him 
the relinquishment of the imperial right of ap- 
proving the election of the Pope. © That the 
right might never be resumed, the poutif 
finally asserted that he held bis honours, not 
by human, but by Divine authority- ° As the 


successor of St: Peter, the prince of the apos-- 


ties, he claimed the keys of the Christian 
kingdom ; and declared that he was invested 
with all power, in things temporal as well as 
spiritual. The milre was pronouced to be 
above the crown, andit wassolemnly averred 





that kings, as well as bishops, derived their 
power torule fromthe Pope, the vicegerent 
of Christ. The Pope published asa law of 
the gospel, “that the Bishop of Rome is 
the supreme lord of the universe, and that 
neither princes nor bishops, civil governors 
nor ecclesiastical rulers, have any lawful 
power in Church or state, but what they de- 
rive from him.” To support this assumed 
character, the pontiff now set up the claim of 
infallibility. 7 

Severe altercations and great disorders 
often occurring in the election of the Pope, at 
the close of the eleventh century, the Roman 
pontiff, by decree, formed a college of cardin- 
als, and invested them with the exclusive right 
of election. All vacancies in the college are 
filled bythe Pope himself. Seventy, I believe 
has been, for a long time past, the stated num- 
ber of cardinals composing this college. 

Arrogating to himself power in heaven and 
on earth, the proud head of the Church main- 
tained by subtle policy bis spiritual empire, 
and drew iramense revenues from the nations 
of Europe.. lmmersed in luxury, and sur- 
rounded with the minions of his greatness, his 


elevated station attracted the attention of the. 
voluptuous. and. became the objects of envy 


to the ambitious and aspiring. A mitred min- 
ister-of the Church, endeavoring to convert a 
distinguished heathen philosopher to his faith, 
received the following reply :—* Make me 
Bishop ef Rome, anc | will be a Christian.” 
Corruption and abuse were the natural 
consequences of unbounded power and wealth. 


To secure prerogatives alreacy obtained, and - 
to extend them as. circumstances permitted, . 


became the ruling principle of the Papal 


throne ;. Christian doctrines and Christian, 


inorals were of subordinate consideration.— 
In the primitive age. personal qualifications 
alone gave influence. to individuals. Then 
the minister of the gospel rose to eminence 
and distinction, as he displayed a. knowledge 
of the system he professed to. teach, as he dis- 
covered vigilance and fidelity in the perform- 


ance of ministerial duties, and as he gave an. 


exemplification of the Christian virtues and 
graces; but when our religion obtained the 
support of civil. government, and Christ- 
jap ministers became lords and princes, the 


power of office secured influence, and wealth. 


furnished the means of homage and submis- 


sion, though the minister were a novice in. 
theology ; (hough he were totally destitute of: 


the spirit of his Master; and though io life, 
and conversation he violated every precept of 
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the gospel. The history of the Christian 
Church, through succeeding gemerations, fully 
verifies these remarks. For th ve of per- 
spicuity, I will consider this brafich of our 
subject under distinct heads. 

1- The usurpation of the Roman pontiif 
was attended with the corruption of the great 
body of ihe clergy. 

An age of ignorance and barbarism succeed- 
ed the fall of the Roman empire. The Pa- 
pal Hierarchy availed itself of this state of 
things, to erect a monarchy aimost as exten- 
sive as had been the civildominion of Rome, 
and to establish a despotism more oppressive 
than that which was supported bv the Roman 
sword. But the measures by which this spir- 
itual power governed, were widely different, 
Intrigue and sophistry, artifice and decep- 
tion, the prostitution of every thing sacred in 
truth, and important ia religion, were among 
the most efficacious means used to extend 
and maintain this spiritual dominion. The 
Papal court became corrupt and venal, from 
its head down to its menial attendants.-- 
Popes, who styled themselves the divine guar- 
dians of the sacred truths of revelation, and 
the infallible. guides of the whole Christian 
family in the paths of salvation, disregarding 
the moral purpose of the clerical office, and 
falsifying al) the lofty pretentions to spiritual- 
ity and holiness, devoted themselves to 
schemes of ambition and aggrandizement, or 
supk into the most luxurious and profligate 
course of life, according with the constitational 
complexion of their minds. To ehow the ex- 
travagantlength to which the dissipation of the 
Papal court was carried, sober history relates, 
that a particular Pope kept in his stables 
more than two thousand hunting horses, for 
the sportings of himself, his cardinals, bishops, 
and other ghostly functionaries of bis estab- 
lishment. The fountain being thus impure, | 
the streams of course became fou].. The 
Bishops, in their splendid palaces found their 
employment in the expenditure of their im- 
mense income, to the neglect of the. ordinary 
duties of the ministerial profession. Bishops 
ceased to be constant preachers.. They, be- 
came haughty and imperious, demanding hom- 
age and deference from. every: class. of men 
in society. Among the. canons particularly de- 
signed to regulate the. conduct of the clergy, 
and which had the sanction of the. council, of 
Trent, we find the following, viz-— 

‘* Against those. bishops, who in Church, or 
out of it, behave themselves meanly towards 
the ministers of kings, persons of quality, and 





barons, and with too much indignity, not only 
give place to them, but do them personal 
service ; the synod detesting this conduct, 


‘and renewing the canons concerning the de- 


coram of episcopal dignity, commands bishops 
to beware of such practices, end every where 
to challenge due respect to their degree, re- 
membering that they are pastors; and also 
commands princes and all others.to bear them 

the honor and reverences due to fathers.’” 
Preaching, religious inetruction, and all the 
offices of public worship, were committed to. 
inferior priests ;; many of whom were grossly 

ignorant, more were immoral‘ and in general, 

they did not feel the obligations. or the re- 
sponsibility of parish munisters; but, like 

their superiors, they. found the real duties of 
their stations.a burden, and made the formal 

discharge of them as light and easy as possible. 

The public exercises of the Sabbath, as we 
shall more fully perceive under a subsequent 

particelar, as it respects their moral purpose 

and important desiga, were subverted. 

2. Monkish institutions proved the source 
of great corruptions and abuse in the Christian . 
Church. 

The orders of monks. had their origin in 
the times of persecution by the Roman em- 
perors. At those periods, many professors-of 
the gospel justly prizing their Christian hopes 
above worldly emoluments, or even life itself, 
fled from.the prospects ofa crue] death, to 
which constancy in their religion daily expos- 
ed them; and from the temptation to aposta- 
cy into which nombers of Christians were 
brought by-the threatened evil, and sought 
their safety insolitude. Mountains and de- 
serts, removed from the haunts of men, were 
the places of their retreat. Here men and wo- 
men, and sometimes whole families, Jived in 
the most simple manner; and they. deemed 
security.in. religion to be. happiness... But no 
idea of absolute seclusion from the business. 
of the.world, or from the intercourse of Seci- 
ety, entered into-heir.plan nor were any of 
the number considered as- taking on. them- 
selves a Clerical, or, in a peculiar-sense, a 
religious character. Avoidance of the evil of 
persecution, and safety and quietness in the 
enjoyment of the. liberty. wherewith Christ 
had made.them ‘ree, was the sole object of 
their retiremert. Infact, when the terrors 
of persecution were removed, most: of these 
returned to the common pursuits of cival life, 
inthe cities and. towns. from. which they had 
fled. Butindividuals, habituated to solitude, 
preferrea.a continuance ofthe life of quiet- 
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nees and serenity, to which they had long 
been accustomed. 

‘T'he politic court of Rome saw the advan- 
tages which might acceue to the hierarchy 
from clothing this class of men witk: a clerical 
garb, and consecrating them to the service of 
the Charch. They were therefore, by a Pa- 
pal decree, formed into an order of priests, 
by a distinct name ; and canons were estab- 
lished, to regulate their discipline, and all 
the exercises of their devotions. When the 
monastic institution was first founded, it was 
poor, and the brethren appeared as men 
weanet from the world. They lived ina 
state of self-denial aad bodily mortification : 
they were wholly separated from all the bu 
siness and all the pleasures of society ; and 
they made solemn vows of devoting them- 
selves, mind and heart, to God and religion. 
This apparent sanctity and devotion made 
deep impressions on the imaginations of men 
of a dark age. The character of the monk 
was viewed as sacred, his round of ceremoni- 
al observances was deemed the height of pi- 
ety, and bis prayers were supposed ever to 
have efficacy at the throne of God.— 
Through several centuries, a spirit of infatu- 
ation prevailed on this subject. Men, it was 
universally thought, could not do greater ser- 
vice to God than to found these monastic in. 
stitutions. These were multiplied in every 
kingdom of Europe. Parents often left their 
children without inheritance, that they might 
endow these establishments, and secure the 
prayers of the holy fraternity. Men, who 
through life had been habitually guilty of the 
grossest crimes, at the close of life took the 
vows and were clad in the garment of the 
monk, in the expectation, as it seems, that the 

mere initiation into the order would cancel 
their offences, and the garb be a passport to 
Heaven. The consequence of this infatua- 
tion was, that a great portion of the popula- 
tion were drawn from the important purposes 
of society, and devoted to an ascetic life ;— 
‘and a large proportion of the property was 
taken from active business, and bestowed to 
enrich these useless institutions. On the de. 
votees themselves, wealth produced its usual 
effects. Numbers, who wore the garments 
of abstinence and bodi!y mortification, lived 
within the walls of their monasteries in idle 
luxury ; some gave themselves up to on 








bounded licentiousness; and the aspiring 
spirits among them opened a path to the 


kings, and there filled the highest places of 
government. But they all were devoted to 
their head, the Pope ; and a part of the 
wealth which circulated through their chan- 
nels, was at last emptied into the cotfers-of 
the Papal treasury. 

The general tendency of the monkish life 
was, to give people false views of the nature 
and design of religion, and to direct their re- 
ligious services to an useless purpose. Men 
were not taught to live soberly, righteously, 
and piously as a preparation for heaven ; but 
to leave the world, and devote themseives to 
ascetic observances ; or, if they could not 
make the required sacrifices, they might gain 
salvation through the mediation of these con- 
secrated ministers of the altar., T'o show 
that this misapprehension was general, I need 
only mention the case of an individual monk, 
who saw the common delusion, and had the 
honesty and resolution to make an attempt to 
stem the torrent of this vile superstition.— 
The doctrine he advanced was this—‘ That 
all those who kept the vows they made to 
Christat their baptism, and lived according to 
those rules of piety and virtue laid down in 
the gos; el, had an equal title to the rewards 
of futurity ; and that consequently those, 
who passed their days in unsociable celibacy 
and severe mortifications and fastings, were 
in no respect more acceptable in the eye of 
God; thaa those who lived virtuously in the 
bands of marriage, and nourished their bodies 
with moderation and temperance.” ‘This 
rational doctrine was first condemned by the 
conclive at Rome, then by a numerous coun- 
cil assembled at Milan; and the Christian 
emperor carried their result into execution, 
and banished this enlightened and honest 
monk to a desolate island. 

It would be wrong not to mention that oth- 
er examples of knowledge, right practice, and 
true charity appeared among the monks ; 
that the little science and the usefal litera- 
ture which prevailed in the dark ages of Ev- 
rope, were found in monasteries ; and that 
bright instances of benevolence were exhibit- 
edamongthem. But these were only excep- 
tions to the corruptions and abuses which 
generally abounded among this order. 

—2D+o— 
UNDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT THOU READEST? 
’ Continued from page 71. 

Unper this head in our last number, we ex- 
amined somewhat particularly the meaning of 
certain appellations given to Cbristianity.— 
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We now passto the good or benefit which 
this religion was principally designed to com- 
municate. 

This, all who read the New Testament must 
perceive, is commonly signified by the phrase 
being saved. Salvation is the great benefit 
offered in the Gospel. These words together 
with those derived from them, are used in 
nearly two hundred instances in the New 
‘Testament ; and the radical idea conveved 
by them istbat of a rescue or preservation 
irom some evil. When applied to the mind 
or to the influence of the Gospel on it, as they 
commonly are, a liberation from spiritual 
evils is inteoded—that is, of course, from sin 
chiefly, and from the bad effects which neces- 
sarily flow from it. In other words, fo be 
saved is to be made holy and consequently 
happy- Salvation is purity of heart, it is vir- 
tue and piety. 
which the word expresses. Other ideas may 
he connected with it ; other things may flow 
from it—escape from misery—the attainment 
of future felicity—but our salvation is, in it- 
selfand essentially, goodness, a pure mind. 

The Gospel ts declared to be the power of 
God unto Salvation i.e. tothe formation of 
right, of religious dispositions. Indeed what 
else is of any great interest to us besides vir- 
tue. Do you say happiness? But we cannot 
be happy without virtue. Do you say for- 
giveness? But God will not forgive us unless 
he sees in us a penitent and pious mind. — Is 
rescue [rom misery the great salvation 7? Still 
we say, this connot be foand bul in virtue, 
unless it is found ia annihilation. 

If this idea oj Salvation as being essentially 
rectilude of mind, had been sufheiently con 
sidered, we should have had no Jaborious dis 
quisitions on such questions as these—wheth. 
‘er mefi could be saved without prety? how 
much piety was reyuisiie for salvation ? what 
parts or exercises of religion were most likely 
to ensare it? &c We should never have 
heard of the question, whether men could be 
saved by the mercy of God, without any good- 
ness of their own? Nor would men have ev- 
er trus'ed to one act uf repentance in their 
Jast moments, or have relied On extreme unc- 
tion to save them. The truthis a man is 
saved but in propotion as he is sanctified. — 
His salvation, we :epeat it, his salvation con- 
sists in being made go d and holy, 

This ts the way of hfe; another term that 
expresses the periection and happiness of a 
religious character ; this is the plain and 
unambiguous path, in which the way: faring 





This is the’ intrinsic benefit | 


though fouls neednoterr; the highway over 
which the unclean do not pass. And if this 
obvious and simple view of the subject had 
made its proper impression, the world would 
not have been perplexed with needless con- 
troversies, about the nature and efficacy 
of faith, about imputed righteousness, ¢-c.— 
Only call faith and righteousness what they 
are, and what allthe requisitions of the Bie 
ble are—goodness—and nothing could be 
plainer than the way ofsalvation. No une 
would ever think of asking why goodness 
saves us, forall know that it is the perfection 
and glory and happiness of our nature. ‘To* 
talk about the imputation of these personal 
qualities of the heart, would be as absurd as 
to talk about an imputation of the sensations 
and pains ofa fever, 

Concerning thisinternal character however, 
which together with the happiness flowmg 
from it, embrace all that is positively meant 
by salvation, their is a great variety of phrase- 
ology used inthe New Testament, some of 
which may be briefly adverted to 

There is the commencement of piety, de- 
noted by the phrases, “ born again,” “ cre- 
ated anew,”’ meaning a moral renovation, and 
thus strongly characterizing this event, be- 
cause i¢ was accompavied by so vast a change 
as from the institutions of paganism, to those 
of Christianity. Yet on this language, war- 
ranted only by circumstances that have long 
since passed by, has been founded the coc- 
trine of sudden conversion, of an instantane- 
ous change qualifying the vilest for the purity 
of heaven. And multitades have distressed 
themselves, have passed gloomy days and 
sleepless nights, not so much because they 
were deficient in piety as because they could 
not attain a certain strange and extravagant 
state of mind called conversion. The cele- 
brated Whitefietd’s idea of conversion was 
much better, who prayed that he might be 
converted a thousand times every day. Of 
such conversion we Cannot desire too much. 

D. 
(To be Continued.) 


—5.+o— 


REASON 


*¢ We no more diminish the value of divine 
revelation, by saying, that without the use-of 
reason its saving benefits cannot be enjoyed, 
than we diminish the value of that heavenly 
luminary the sun. by saying, that a man can- 
hot enjoy its light without using his eyes.” 
























































Claim his infamy. 
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REPENTANCE, 


Tue error,-ef making repentance consist 
in obeying the irregular motions of feeling 
excited by asense of past sin, has given birth 
to the most unreasonable practices. Men 
have resorted for spiritual correction to acts 
of corporal -suffering, to abstinence, to pain- 
ful and mortifving exercises of humiliation, to 


-solitude,and the self denial of comforts ne- 


cessary not only to render life agreeable but 
‘to render it even supportable. But how 


absurd it is, to suppose thatthe disorders of 


the soul can be cured by sufferings of the 
body, or that corporal pain will satisfy the 
being ‘offended by our sins, or supply the 
goodness that is wanting to: make us objects 
of his favor. 

There is danger of being deceived in anoth- 
er respect. Many persons, from constitution-; 
al temperament, are predisposed to the ex- 
ercise and discovery of strong emotion en 
various and slight occasions. The course of 
their lives is determined by ‘the ‘fluctuation 
of varied pasion, They are now angry, and 


‘then repentant, now-cheerful and then sad. 


Always the subjects of lively excitement or 
deep depression. The penetence of such is 
apt to be as evanescent as their anger or 
mirth. St Paul -says to the ‘Corinthians, 


‘** Now I rejoice not that ye were made-sorry, 
‘but that ye sorrowed to repentance ofier a 
godly manner; for godly sorrow worketh re- 


pentance to salvation not to be ‘repented of ; 
but the sorrow of the world worketh death.”’ 
Again. ‘Let us not suppose we have re- 


‘nounced our sins, or become converts to the 
‘truth, when we are ready to make confessions. 


Weare deceived if we think it a ‘high ex- 


-ercise of virtue to expose and condemn our 
faults'in the face of ‘the world ; and we are 


more deceived if we ‘think thts conduct re- 


‘moves our sins or fills their places with vir- 
‘tues. Yet we may find those, who seem to 


take pains to inform us how bad they are, so 


as to make us sensible how much 'repentauce 


they need, and how much they will have 


credit for. They seem to challenge our as- 


sent to their goodness while they impute to 
themselves every thing that is bad. But this 
is not the conduct of repentance or integrity. 
He who talks at large of his own sins or his 
neighbor’s, may be supposed to take a de- 
gree of pride or pleasure in the task. The 
egotist must be the theme of his own discourse 
~—he wiil talk of himself though it be to pro- 








And the tongue of! 


slander which must still be busy with the con- 
duct of others, uow turns it to’a religious use, 
and pays the debt of brotherly love in pathetic 
scandal. Now we ask, what good isto be 
done, or what evil prevented by making free 
with the faulta of others or by laboring to ex- 
pose our vwo? Evil consequences, in either 
case, are manifest. Many are made to think 
toowell of themselves, ortoo lightly of what 
they ought to be, by learning how much worse 
others are than they apyveared to be. None 
are perfect, and a man’s good example muat 
lose its good influence, ir proportion as his 
faults are known. So too, may not a bad 
man, without being a hypocrite, prevent much 
of the mischief his vices would occasion if of- 
fered to the imitation of others, by keeping 
them from their knowledge ? 

How much injary society has owed to the 
memoirs and confessions of men of notoriety 
and consideration, who have voluntarily ad- 
ded to their public fame, the infamy of their 
private lives! He ‘that‘conceals his vices 
therefore is not always the worst hypocrite ; 
nor he, that exposes them, the best patron or 
disciple of virtue. 

‘We are'so liable to be deceived with re- 


spect to apparent or pretended penetence, 


that we should be on our guard, not only 
when we see it exhibited by others, but when 
we think we feel:it in ourselves, ‘We should 
ascertain the cause and the end of our sor- 
rows ; for the sorrow we feel after miscon- 
duct often arises not from the consideration 
that we have offended against God, or neg 
lected our duty, but from a sense of the pres- 
ent affliction and disgrace we have brought 
upon ourselves. And this state of our feel- 


‘ings may ‘have as little connexion with moral 


improvement, as that which ordinarily arises 
from any disappointed bopes, or any tempo- 
ral mi¢fortunes. 

ai 


TIYMN., 


Supplication to the Searcher of Hearts. 


Searcuer of hearts! my thoughts review ; 
With kind ceverity pursue, 

Through each disguise, thy servant’s mind, 
Nor leave one stain of guilt behind. 


To thee my inmost heart is known: 
Regard me from thy lofty throne ; 

Nor e’er to my desiring eye 

Thy presence, heavenly Lord! deny. 

| Merrick. 
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